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SHORT AND SWEET 


‘© What did you say he sent her in memory of their short engagement?” 
‘* A pair of little souvenir spoons,” 














Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 








WHITING MFG CO. 
Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St. 
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WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLy, 
AND OF BUT 

ONE GRADE, THAT OF STERLING fi, 

THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE 













ENTIRE FREEDOM 
FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
AND THE QUESTION 
**3s IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?’ 
IS NEVER RAISED 

CONCERNING A GIFT 


BEARING OUR TRADE MA 








York, 


WON BY * Wasp.” 


ENGLISH RIDING 
BOOTS, 


Absolutely Correct ! 
at $20.00 per pair. 


Also all the latest and prevailing 
Styles in Gentlemen's 


Fine Shoes. 
Custom Work a Specialty. 
123 NASSAU ST. oN 
(Temple Court) 


New York. 


Correspondence invited 
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Hopexins & Hoocrn 


oe Stitches aia all Local Prive [O@® 
ASK FOR ALLCOCK’S & LET NO EXPLANATION OR 
SOLICITATION INDUCE YOU TO ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE 
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STYLES LEAD. 


0 GUS IS PRINTED 


EXCLUSIVELY WITH 


‘VOGUE SPE CIAL BLACK 


MANUFACTURED B 


JAEN ECKE - ULLMAN -COMPANY 


$3¢ AND 5358 PEARL STREET N.Y 





27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MAS 





CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 
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DANTE. PUBENS. ANGELO. —e+— RAF 4AEL.MURILLO. TASSO. 





The best and most economical COLLARS and CUFFS 

Try them—You will like them. 

LOOK WELL. FIT WELL. 
WEAR WELL. 

Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or FIVE 

airs of cuffs. 

A Sample 

s, 


= 


ollar and a pair of cuffs sent by mail for SIX 


Qn Vv 


Address, giving size and style wanted. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 
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<THE KING OF icwutas. "TABLE WATERS 


SPRING AT ZoLLHAUS, GERMANY 
” is the water patronized in the highest social circles both here 
in England. 
Its purity is undoubted, as experiments have proved it to be entirely free from org 
substances, while the large amount of carbonic gas it contains is also exceptionally pure. 
a pleasant, palatable drink it is unquestionably preferable to others. —London Court Circula’ 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE IN THIS CITY AND AT ALL THE FASHIONABLE 
SUMMER RESORTS. 
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THE LOOKING-GLASS 


By Alphonse Daudet. ‘Translated by S G, Lawrence 


7 \Ojthe North, to the banks of the Niemen, comes a 
little Creole, as pink and white as an almond blos- 
som. She comes from the land of the humming- 

birds, borne by a wind of love. The people of her island 

said to her: ** Do not go; it is cold on the Continent ; the 
winter will kill you.” But the little Creole did not believe 
in winter, and only knew of cold from having eaten sherbets ; 
and then she was in love; she had no fear of dying. And 
now she is landing far up among the fogs of the Niemen, 
with her fans, her hammock, her mosquito nets and a 
cage of gilded lattice-work full of the birds of her country. 
When old Father North saw the arrival of this flower 


of the isles, which the South had sent him in a ray of 


sunlight, his heart was moved with pity; and as he knew 


very well that the cold would make only a mouthful of 


the little girl and her humming-birds, he hastened to light 
up his big yellow sun and to clothe himself in his summer 
garments to receive them. The Creole was deceived ; she 
mistook this heat of the North, brutal and heavy, for a last- 


ing warmth, the eternal dark verdure for the verdure of 


spring, and hanging her hammock deep in the park between 
two pine trees, all day long she swung and fanned herself. 

“Why, it is very warm in the North,’’ she says, laugh- 
ing. But one thing worries her. Why is it that in this 
strange country the houses have no verandas? Why these 
thick walls, these carpets, these heavy hangings? These 
great porcelain stoves, and the high heaps of wood piled up 
in the court-yards, and the blue fox-skins, the thick cloaks, 
the furs that sleep in the bottom of the wardrobes—what is 
the use of them all? Poor little one, she is soon to 
know. 

One morning, on awakening, the little Creole is siezed 
with a sudden chill. The sun has disappeared, and from 
the low, dark sky, which seems to have drawn nearer the 
earth during the night, there falls in flakes a white, silent 
substance like that under the cotton plants. Winter is 
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here, winter is here! The 
wind whistles, the stoves roar. 
In their great cage of gilded 
lattice the humming-birds sing 
no more. Their little wings 
of blue and rose and ruby and 
sea-green are motionless, and 
it is pitiful to see them, be- 
numbed and puffed up by the 
cold, with their delicate beaks 
and their eyes like the head of 
a pin. Down in the park the 
hammock is shivering, full of 
hoar frost, and the pine 
branches are like spun glass. 
The little Creole is cold ; she 
will not leave the house. 
Curled up by the fire like 
one of her own birds, she 
spends her time gazing at the 


shine with her memories. In 
the hot, bright fire-place she 
can see all her native country : 
the wide docks full of sun- 
shine, and the brown sugar of 
the dripping canes, and the 
grains of Indian corn floating 
in a golden dust, and then 
the afternoon siestas, the 
° bright window-shades, the 
straw matting, and then the 
starry nights, the fire-flies, and 
millions of little wings that 
hum among the flowers, and in the lacey meshes of the 
mosquito nets. 

And while she is dreaming thus before the fire, the win- 
ter days follow one another, ever shorter, ever blacker. 
Every morning a dead humming-bird is picked up from the 
bottom of the cage ; soon there are only two left, two tufts 
of green feathers bristling close together in a corner. 

This morning the little Creole cannot rise. Like a lit- 
tle summer craft caught in the ice of the North the cold 
clasps her, paralyzes her. It is dark; the room is sad. 
The frost has spread a thick curtain of dull silk on the 
panes. The city seems dead, and through the silent streets 
the steam snow-plough whistles drearily. In her bed, to 
amuse herself, the Creole makes the spangles of her fan 
sparkle, and spends her time looking at herself in looking- 
glasses of her own land framed in great Indian feathers. ~ 

Ever shorter, ever blacker, the winter days follow one 
another. Within her lace curtains the little Creole lan- 
guishes and grieves. What saddens her the most is that 
from her bed she cannot see the fire. It seems to her 
that she has lost her native country a second time. 
Fvery now and then she asks: ‘‘Is there a fire in the 
room?” « Why, yes, little one, of course there is. The 
fire-place is flaming. Don’t you hear the wood snapping 
and the pine cones bursting?” “ Oh, let me see, let me 
see!’ But no matter how she tries, the flame is too far 
from her; she cannot see it, and she is in despair. Now, 
one evening, as she lies there, pensive and pale, her head 
on the edge of the pillow and her eyes ever turned in 
the direction of the beautifu! invisible flame, her lover 
comes near her and takes up one of the looking-glasses 
from the bed. ‘¢ You want to see the fire, darling? Well, 
wait a minute.”’ And, kneeling on the hearth, he tries to 
send her with the glass a reflection of the magic flame. 
“Can you see it?” ‘No! I don’t see it.” “And now 

** «No! not yet.” Then, suddenly receiving full in 
her face a jet of light which enwraps her: ‘ Oh, I see it!” 
says the Creole, joyfully, and she dies, laughing, with two 
little flames in the depths of her eyes. 


; 7 fame, and makes herself sun- 
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A FALSE REPORT 


Miss SuMMiT: ‘‘I hear that your father has sold his yacht.’’ 
MIss PALISADE: ** Yes, he couldn't afford to keep it.”’ 
Miss SuMMir: ‘* Then the reportthat you are going to be married isn’t true?’ 
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A MAIDEN METAMORPHOSIS 





I. THE INGENUE 






deck of the yacht Falcon. Jolly George 
Van Piper, a Harvard Junior, handsome, 
intensely susceptible, finds Miss Mabel 
Rivers, #t. eighteen, unattended and 
demure in meditation, forward of the cockpit. 



















GeEorGE (glancing about him, to see that he is unobserved): ‘ At last, 
thank heaven!” 
Maset (startled by this warmth of tone): “Oh, Mr. Van Piper. . . . How good of you! 
I was so lonesome, thinking how stupid New port is in June.” 
GEORGE (moving closer, with a suppliant air): % And I, my dear Miss—Mabel—I, too, am 










lonesome. . . . Yes, always lonesome—without you.” : 
Maret: “Qh, really!” (Smooths a wrinkle or two, blushing furiously.) 
GeorGce: “It is truae—God only knows how true, Mabel. And now we are alone for the 






first time since the cruise; it may be my only chunce to speak, Mabel—to tell you what 
you already know. . . . that I love you.” 
Maser (stunned with her first proposal): “Oh, Mr. Van Piper! 
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/ (Chokes. ) 
. GeorGce: ‘Don’t look so surprised—please don’t. I—I am sure the 
confession can’t be such a shock. Of course, we are both young ; I know all / 

- ; that. But, oh, what a future we have before us! May—may [ not hope ?” J 
wi. Mase (regaining consciousness, as it were): ‘ Please, please, Mr. Van & 
a? Q) | Piper ! You know—at least—you—I—oh, I don’t know what I am saying !”” 

a) |. (Bursts into tears—delicious tears, just as Mére Rivers looms up from below.) aon 
— — ~4 Mére Rivers (raising her lorgnette im- -" 
"| 9 perially): ‘Why, my dear, what’s the ‘ 

a KS matter ? ” 
ho EaY A Mase (coughing violently): [coher 
- (i. . swallowed something the wrong way, and Fe 
’ 4 N (chokes and sputters -all the way down to the cabin 


for a glass of water, assisted by the Harvard Junior, 
whose hand trembles on the carafe.) 


Il. THE DEBUTANTE 





The balcony of the Rivers’s Newport cottage dur- 


rt % ing an evening garden party. The débutante, 
+e now «#t. twenty, seated where Mr. Darles, 
Bat Ne re. | f . . Zs . 
aN y the eminent flirt and all-round proposer, sits 


gazing up into those innocent eyes as to a 
shrine festooned with rare orchids. 


Mr. Dares (after praising ae dear girl’s eyes 
her gown, her distinguished pose and her esprit till her head swims) : “ And ake should 
I not see ‘all these lovely traits and characteristics in you, my dear Mise Rivers, when 
you know—as who that has seen us together does not—that I love you—m:z tg r— 

Maver (glancing down with a tempered and_ respectable surprise) : ‘Ah, Mr. 
Darles, you are so kind. I am greatly indebted for your many courtesies, but “ 

Mr. Darves: ** Oh, don’t qualify, I beg of you. Don’t say ‘no’ to my entreaty, 
please! Oh, it would kill me, Miss Riv—Mabel ; I would die igs , 

Mabet (picking an orchid to pieces with sang froid): “ 1’m sure, Mr. Darles, you 
could not be spared by the Newport belles to sacrifice yourself just for me. Resides, 
if you had died for each refusal to date, you must have suffered a thousand dene 
from the little I know.” 

Mr. Dar tes (dazed but persistent): “Oh! Miss Mabel; how cruel 

Masec: “ Besides, you know, Mr. Darles, I’ve only heen out a year; and really, 
I’m too happy to think yet awhile of—er— ... . Oh, Mamma; take this chair!” 
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THE GOLDEN RULE 


Do unto others, maiden fair, 
As you would to you they'd do 
And give that answer to our prayer 
We'd give were you to woo! 


Mére Rivers (entering like a wraith of Des- 
tiny): ‘* No, thank you, my dear!” (glares at 
Darles, who saunters into obscurity a moment 
later, entering some cabalistic legend opposite the 
name “ Rivers, Mabel. Daughter of Cyrus Riv- 
ers. Probably half a million; 19. Parents, etc. 
Fond of, etc ; accomplishments, etc.”’ all ina dear 
little gold-rimmed_ note-book for the most private 
perusal. ) 


Ill. THE BELLE 


The grand banquet at the Newport mansion of 


the Hon. Penchley Pym, an ancient bachelor 
famous for an encouraging cough and four 
million dollars. 


Maset (this time taking the initiative, by ma- 
ternal instructions): ‘* Your Newport home is per- 
fectly charming, Mr. Pym. I have been 
whelmed with my admiration of everything.” 

Hon. Pym (smiling benignly): ** How very gen- 
erous of you, Miss Rivers!” 

Masel (perceiving that she is on the right 


OvVer- 


track): “Such harmony ! 


such artistic arrangement! and such treasures as 


of colors and design 


you have!” 
Hon. Pym: 


lack one crown treasure of all. 


“ Ah, but my dear Miss Rivers, I 
May I not hope 
that you will vouchsafe me it in your own dear 
self ?” . 

M ape a surprise now 
slightly weather-beaten): ‘*Oh, Mr. Pym—oh! 
(Reaches for her frappé to help her sustain the deli- 


(all agitation, with 


cious shock, but accidentally overturns it into the 
Honorable’s lap. Pym tries to smile through his 
shivering, which he ‘knows. will bring back the 
gout, Mabel glances appeal through her tears, and 
Mere Rivers glares from a distance, muttering half 
audibly): “Ah, my dear; that’s the most expen- 
sive glass of wine you ever dispensed with, I fear!” 
And those prophetic fears prove, alas, only too true ! 
IV. THE STRATEGIST 

In a box at the Casino. By masterly manceuvres 

on the part of the Rivers, Mére et Fille, Miss 

[ Story continued on page 58. | 
































SEEN FROM A WINDOW 






/ {i He clock ticks loud at the foot of the stair, 
The house is perfectly still ; 
I am half asleep in the summer air, 
With my head on the window-sill. 







The lawn is bathed in the warm, bright sun, 
And Phyllis with tresses black— 

Whose heart I thought I had surely won— 
Is playing tennis with Jack. 


a 
° 


My turn to serve,’ I can hear her call ; 
She knows I love her, and yet 

She treats my heart like the tennis ball 
She is sending across the net. 


The distant waters gleam in the sun, 
The breeze blows cool from the bay ; 
They drop their rackets, the set is done— 
They are coming, I think, this way. 


She sits her down on the rustic seat 
Which under the maple stands. 

It’s well enough to sprawl at her feet, 
But he needn’t take both her hands. 


He speaks, but I cannot hear a word ; 
Her cheeks are red as a rose. 

The maple leaves by the wind are stirred— 
Can it be he means to propose ? 


Her sweet lips move ; is it **no’” or ‘¢yes’’ ? 
The faint, soft sound I miss ; 

But what he means isn’t hard to guess : 
There’s no mistaking a kiss. 





O Phyllis, Phyllis, my faithless love ! 

I believe she’s kissing him back ! _ 
I can’t stand this any more, by Jove ! 
I'm going up-stairs to pack. 
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VAIN REGRETS 


Miss HELDOVER: ‘* There is only one thing, dear, that I regret more than the 
proposals I received. 

MIss BUDDLEIGH; ** What is that?” 

Miss HELDOVER ; ‘* The fact that I refused them all.” 
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FHE FAC! 


REMAINS 


Miss AzuRE HUGHES: ‘*I emphatically deny that the educated woman is ashamed to admit her age.’ 
GIGLAMPs: ‘* But all the same I notice she doesn't put her college year after her name.” 


Mabel (now zt. uncertainly around six-and- 
twenty) finds herself alone with Lord Haw- 
thor Shepstone, a peer of the realm. 


Mase (again taking the initiative): ‘ So, then, 
my lord, Americans do not interest you ? 

Lorp Hawruor: “ Ah, my dear Miss Rivers ; 
after these many i how could I urge 
such a sentiment? I merely mean that I have 
preferences.” 

Maeet (trying hard to look disconcerted though 
not the least so): “ Oh! I am sure those 
preferences must feel highly honored. If I were 
one 


Lorp Hawruor: “If? 
!? 


—but, my dear lady, I 
assure you that you are 

Mase: “ Really? Oh, my lord; how kind 
'*? (Drops her eyes shyly.) 
Lorp HaAwTHorR (edging r closer): 


to Sa\ so 

“ Tndeed— 

indeed, my kind friend, so ereat—ah, so very great 

is my preference for you that—that | have re- 

solved to overrule the fact that we have known 

each other for so short a time, and offer you now my 

whole heart, dear lady, and all that it can give you. 
May I not hope that you will accept it ?’ 

Maset (endeavoring to imitate the sweet agi- 

ss Oh, my lord, you 

you overwhelm me with your goodness. 

(Sud- 

denly drops her lace fan, which his lordship hastens 


tation of her first proposal) : 
Pray, give me time—a few days—a 


to recover, and as he does so accidentally pushes 
a pair of opera-glasses over the velvet box-rail and 
sees them drop, bang! upon the bald spot of a 
waltzing ambassador. The latter 
the box door, his eyes outHashing his breastwork 


soon appears at 


of decorations. Explanations humiliating to the 
offender follow, and, the spell broken, it refuses to 
be reunited, while Mére Rivers glowers from an 
opposite box, sighing like a simoon.) 


DENOUEMENT 


V. THE 


On the beach with * Jolly George ” of proposal 
Number 1, now a man of the world, thirty- 
two, sedate, a trifle blasé, in exquisite form. 
Afternoon. 


Mase (with rather a forced enthusiasm for a 
warm day): * And you really have been twice 
around the world ; . 

GEORGE (knowing full well what she means by 
“since ”’): “ Yes.” 

Manet: ‘ How lovely! And you really have 
taken a Ph. D. at Heidelber rg, too?” 

GeorGE (lighting another Conchia casually): 
“Yes.” 

Maset: ‘ How splendid ! And your dear, 
good grandfather Van Piper is since dead, leaving 
all those heavy, heavy burdens upon your young 


”° 


r—since 


shoulders ? 
GeEorGE (knowing that she refers to his thirty 
thousand a year): “ Yes.” 
Maset: ‘How wonderful ! 
ae fast the old world spins round ? 
, George ; it is some years since—er—— 
pp eth (coming to the rescue): “ Yes; some 
time, for a fact.” 
Mase: * And so much has happened since.’ 
(After a silence.) o. 


Isn’t it strange 


Think of 


> 


’ 


“ But I’m so tired ! 
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A SUMMER FLOCK KEPT AT BAY 


GeorGE: “ Really? Perhaps I’m keeping you 
from your afternoon nap.” 

Maset: “Oh, I don’t mean that. I mean 
that I’m weary of this great social struggle—this 
everlasting rivalry, turmoil and worry, you know.’ 

GEORGE (absently): ** Oh.” 

Masec: “I really think I shall retire from the 
conHict, ie ‘voting myself to charity.” 

GEORGE: “* Really, now! What kind of char- 
ity, pray?” 

Maset: “Oh, any kind, so long as I can throw 
my whole — into it; an orphan asylum, or hos- 
pital, or something, you know si 

GeorGe: * Good idea. When I get sick I'll 
hunt you up.” 

Maset (piteously): ** Oh, how cruel for you to 
say that!” 

‘Georce: “ But I remember once when you 
were more cruel than that.’ 

Masec_: “You are like an Indian: you never 
forget.” 

GeorGE: “ Because I never forgave. . . . But 
the wound has healed now.”’ 

Mase: “i dare say. Fickle men’s wounds 
aren’t very deep.” 





GeorGe (facing her squarely) : “ Say, little May, 
suppose I should ask you the same question now 
that I did then—what would you say?” 

Mase (savagely) : “ The same as then.” 

GEORGE: “1 don’t believe it.” 

Mase: “ Try me!” 

GEORGE : “Well, I think I said ‘I am very 
lonesome, and I love you,’ and all that, you know. 
Then I said ¢ May I not hope?’” 

Mase (with sang froid): “Oh, so you did. 
You were a dear boy that day .. and so hand- 
some! I don’t wonder I went wild with love for 
you.” 

GeorGE: “ And you said? ” 

Maset: “Oh, [ don’t remember what my 
answer was then.” 

GeorGE: “ What would it be now, Mabel! 

Mase: “Qh, it’s all so different now; but 

. . oh, George, let’s not trifle like this any 
more. It’s wicked—positiv ely sinful !”’ (‘Tears.) 

GEoRGE (relenting somewhat) : “ But, little 
May, honestly, truly—won’t you give me a new 
answer to my old question? ‘Please de 

MasBeEL (sweetly) : “ Well, if you really and 
truly want me to, I will, George. _ Serr: | 










































































had quite made up my mind to devote myselt to 
charity henceforth.” 

GeorGE: “I do not ask you to break that re- 
solve, only to let me be the charity, little May. 
Devote yourself to me; I’m sure I shall be very 
grateful, rewarding you with affection and all it can 
give. Let me be your asylum of one 

Mase1 (reaching out her two hands tenderly, 
resignedly): ‘ Dear George! . hs 
A cabalistic sign with her parasol brings down 

Mére Rivers from the watchful distance, who 
gives them her blessing as if without it no 
earthly compact were binding. Then the 
Destiny departs to despatch eleven telegrams, 
and to write thirty-one confidental letters to 
*“‘ dearest friends” and then proceeds to mix 
up these epistles so that they are sent in the 
wrong envelopes. But as they all contain 
the same glad tidings, with the same instruc- 
tions to let the matter go no further, it mat- 
tered little if the good rector did get Mrs. 
Hickety-Hicks’s, and that society queen re- 
ceived Col. Bomb’s. The old Union Club 
Colonel wrote an entre-nous paragraph for 
every society paper in town (swearing, of 
course, that he had not opened his lips once). 
Mere Rivers was serenely happy, and the 
lovers went on loving. 





RURAL CONTENTMENT 


1™ not of p’tic’lar natur’, but a homely sort o° chap— 
I wouldn’t give my roses fer yer whole darned city map ; 
My mind’s not sot on greatness, ner fame, ner things like 
thet, 
Fer I'd ruther hev my clover patch than a bang-up city flat. 
You town-folks like yer town-life with all its snares ‘n’ sin, 
An’ p’r’aps yo’ like its screechin’ an’ its endless noise ’n’ 
din ; 
°F y'do, jes’ take it, keep it, an’ leave me *neath my trees, 
Fer I’m happy here, with sky, an’ leaf, an’ blossoms, an’ the 
breeze. 


Yo’ may like yer city women, swell °z hades, cold °z ice, 

But to this yer country Reuben they are dear at any price. 

Yo’ may like the dress dekolletay an’ hot-house flowers 
about— 

Well, you’re welcome to "em, stranger; as for me, jes” 
count me out; 

I'd rather have my country gal, with daisies in her hair, 

With roses in her bonny face, so dainty, white an’ fair, 

An’ sweet blue eyes that swim with soul an’ love an’ all 
*at’s true— 

City life? Why, stranger, I’m in heaven here with Sue. 


I spose yo’ think I'm ign’r’nt, ’n’ unrefined an’ coarse ; 
Well, I ain’t much on larnin’, but I guess that you uns 
worse. 

I s’pose yo’ kinder pity me an’ think my life’s some dull, 
But I know my cvup o’ happiness is jes’ chock brimmin’ full. 
To live amid the clover an’ the blossoms an’ the bees— 
To spend yer days a-dreamin’ underneath the sky an’ trees ; 
To love a little woman who can love with all her heart— 
Well, I guess there’s nothin’ better in yer city an’ all its art. 


John Irving Dillon. 
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COOL 


If her kisses are as freezing as her smile, 
To summer love she certainly entices ; 
For ‘neath a tropic sunshine, all the while 
Her lover might enjoy refreshing ices! 


HER ANSWER 


Jack: “I told her I would like to take care of 
her always.” 

Tom : “ What did she say ? ” 

Jack: “ Take care, Sir.” 


A DIFFERENCE 


Tramp: “Sir, I think I knew you when you 
were poor and I was rich.” 

Bittion: “ No, sir; you refused to know me 
then, if I remember. I can now return the com- 
pliment ! ” 
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A KEENLY FELT WANT 


** My darling girls ” the mother penn 
** stay at the seashore cear, 

\nd if there's ought that we can send 
Why do, please, let us hear, 


Back came the answer quick next day: 
** Dear mam o not tail 

To send to us, without delay, 
Iwo diamond rings, 4y male. 





SHE KNEW WHAT SHE WANTED 


« Ace?” said the attentive clerk. ‘“ Yes, 
madam, we have all kinds. What sort 
> 99 
shall I show you? 
“ You can show me some ancestral lace,” re- 
plied Mrs. Crewe Doyle. ‘I hear that is very 
stylish now.” 


NOT AT JOKES 


9 


comic papers ever smile? 
Spacer: “Oh yes, when they are not work- 


° ’° 
Ing. 





\ 


Tracer: “ Do you suppose that editors of 


NOT POSITIVE 


CusToMER ::* Do you suppose 
you can take a good picture of 
me?” 

PHOTOGRAPHER: “TI shall have 
to answer you in the negative, 
sir.” 

WHICH ACCOUNTS FOR IT 

SnocGs: * What becomes of the 
engineers who are rejected by the 
railroad companies because of color- 
blindness ? ” 

Woacs: “Oh, they get posi- 
tions on the press as society re- 


a i porters, and describe the gowns 


oe “i ‘¥e4*} worn at the balls and receptions.” 
= & | : 


FITTING 


““] want to get a professional 
nurse,” said the man whose wife 
rather enjoys being ill. 

“ What for?” asked his friend, 
the doctor. 
| “For a_ professional invalid,” 
| said the man, with a wan, far-away 

smile. 





NO SHOW 


SATAN: “If I could introduce 
just one rule in the church, spiders 
could live in the keyholes after the 
first month.” 

Imp: * What would that rule 
| ir 
| SATAN: * Obliging the women 
to take off their hats before they 
went in.” 


HIS OWN VALUATION 


It is not true that “ Every man 
His price has,” as they say— 

I know of one, an honest man, 
Who gives himself away. 


THAT’S WHY HE’S A BACHELOR 


Batpy: “ What a charming thing it would be 
if we had maids-of-honor as in Empire times ! ” 

CHotty: “ Yes; there’s mighty little honor 
among maids nowadays. ‘They’re mostly summer 


girls tagged ‘ For engagement only.’ ” 


GOT RID OF IT 


Cuspes: * Didn’t Van Gank look rather embar- 
rassed when he found that ten dollar note was 
counterfeit ? ” 

ScarRLy: “Qh, no; he passed it off pretty 
well.” 
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N the conglomerate gathering together of 
4 watering-place there are certain types 
that stand out clearly among the rest. 
For instance, there is the Prominent Woman 
summer ; there always is one, and it is 
{ten difficult to state exactly wherein her 
attraction lies. She is not necessarily beauti- 
i, nor rich, nor clever; there will probably 
be a dozen other women in the place who can 
int her in any of these important partic- 
;, but who will pass comparatively unno- 
, while the favored one is smothered with 
ittentions, thanks to some quality of attraction 
impossible to define—especially for the other 
women. She is watched for and noted by a 
hundred critical eyes as she trips into the 
r; her acquaintance is sought by all the 
1s soon as they arrive, and a retinue of 
them surround her at all hours. Men, to be 
, are a good deal like sheep, and wherever 
one goes the rest are apt to follow, so the fa- 
vorite’s train grows like a snowball. I think 
that one great cause of her popularity is usu- 
illy the sincere and simple pleasure she takes 
he men themselves; she thinks them all 
rfectly lovely,” only differing from each 
other as one star differeth from another in 
y, and they cannot but be pleased with a 
in of such admirable appreciation and ex- 

site, if somewhat universal, taste. 


\nother type is the semi-attached man. He 
‘encore jeune,” as a Frenchman would 
he has all of his youthful spirits, also a 


wite (somewhere else), with whom it is gen- 
erally understood that he agrees to disagree. 
He dances as an archangel might (if the heay- 
enly host engage in such pastimes), and he 


can sing a love song with all the fervor which 
ht to by rights, but seldom does in fact, 
tain to a ‘* pretty page with the dimpled 
( He has an “interesting’’ look, a 
world-worn air, the countenance of a man 
a history, in which a certain type of 
dcbutante delights. She feels that here is a 
whose experience of Woman is deep and 
terious, and she is fluttered and thrilled by 
th. great being’s notice. The beauty of it 
that he seems to believe in himself; he 
irs to have the sentimental heart that never 
, though his hair is a bit thinner and his 
a trifle redder than of yore, and he will 
ibly go on gazing deeply into women’s 
, and taking a pleasure in it, as long as 
able to be on deck at all. 


SOCIETY 


There is evidently a strong determination 
on the part of Newporters to make their city- 
by-the-sea the gayest place in this country, for 
some weeks, at all events. To be sure, the 
place itself has been invaded by those two foes 
to exclusiveness, excursionists and electricity, 
but it will take more than these two combined 
forces to exterminate the true swell element, 
and the cottagers, as they are called, can live 
their life without paying the slightest attention 
tothe hordes of people who swarm down to the 
bathing beach and over all the place every day. 


Bailey’s beach can never be invaded by the 
vulgar herd ; as everyone knows, it is the most 
exclusive spot in the place, and the fact of 
having been seen going in or coming out of 
one of those little wooden bath houses gives 
the happy personage a standing forever. It 
needs no medal to show that one has been 
within these precincts. The fact is never for- 
gotten and it is better to have had this exper- 
ience than to possess even the Victoria Cross. 
An amusing incident, albeit a trifle pathetic, 
was enacted there not many days ago when 
two little children attended by a smart French 
maid came down to the beach prepared to 
bathe. To all appearance they were swell, 
they were well dressed and evidently belonged 
to the upper class, but when the maid con- 
fessed that they had no bath house there they 
were sent away most ignominiously, thus 
learning their first lesson in the mysterious 
rules of society. Mrs. Charlie Oelrichs, Miss 
Sands, Miss Pierson, Miss Clews, Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Fish, Mrs. George de Forest and 
many others of the smart set go to bathe or to 
watch the children bathe every day. 


The young married tashionable women 
have combined—and a splendid combination 
they make—to have this season of *93 a mem- 
orable one. The men are welcomed gladly 
but not eagerly, for has it not been successfully 
proved that their presence, while delightful, is 
not absolutely necessary? Perhaps the men 
have been piqued, for certainly they seem to 
have waked up from their indifference and are 
anxious to do all they can. Not only are they 
organizing many different sorts of amusements, 
but they are inviting their bachelor friends to 
come and stop a few days with them. Mr. 
Lispenard Stewart, following in the foot- 
steps of his successful dinner and Vaudeville 
entertainment last winter, recently gave a very 
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delightful dinner, after which thef*Hengler 
sisters danced for the entertainment of the 
guests. So popular were they that they have 
been constantly in demand. They did par- 
ticularly well at the reception Mrs. Clews gave 
for her daughter, Miss Elsie Clews. 


Mrs. Herman Oelrichs’s ball, which she was 
to have givea this week for Miss Fair, had to 
be given up on account, so it is said, of the 
lack of dancing men, and Miss Fair made her 
début at Mrs. Oelrichs’s reception. There are 
no large balls definitely arranged for, although 
the dates have been announced for two or 
three. Dancing is evidently not the fashion 
this season, and a horrible rumor is going 
about that soon it will be bad form to dance at 
all. This the younger set vehemently deny, 
but certain it is that at Newport, yachting, 
driving and dining are far more “ the thing.”’ 


For the benefit of those who think that our 
turnouts are equal to any in the world and 
who fancy that they must strike all foreigners 
with wonder, it may be amusing to know 
what Walter Besant, the English author, who 
spent a few days in New York on his way to 
Chicago, wrote to the “ London Queen ”” on the 
subject of his visit to Central Park: “It was 
Sunday afternoon; the roads were crowded 
with vehicles: there were the long buckboard, 
the buggy, the surrey, the trotting machine— 
they have now reduced the thing to a single 
wheel. You must not walk on the grass be- 
cause the turf in Massachusetts is a delicate 
thing.”’ Mr. Besant has indeed discovered a 
novelty in a single-wheel trotting machine, 
and his ideas about geography are as new 
as his single-wheel machine, when he 
places the city of New :York in the state of 
Massachusetts. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Besant will learn some facts during his visit to 
America. He finishes his article by writing 
“Where is the city of Stuyvesant? Where is 
New York?” Cannot some one inform him 
that it is not in Massachusetts ? 


Bar Harbor is well filled up now. The 
dances are not very well attended, but there is 
an incessant round of luncheons, dinners and 
suppers. Mrs. Rhineiander Jones and Miss 
Beatrix Jones have been entertaining a house 
party for the past fortnight. Indeed, the 
place is full, not only of the cottagers, but of 
their guests, and here also August bids fair to 
be a very gay month, 


































































A WORD TO SOME CRITICS 
Dear Vogue : 


Am utterly at a loss to understand the 
I ridicule that has been lavished upon Mr. 
Higginbotham for having appeared in 
evening dress at a ceremonious, and in a measure 
official, luncheon party given at Chicago in 
honor of the Spanish Infanta, some few weeks 
ago. Although Mr. Higginbotham modestly 
disclaims any extensive knowledge of the con- 
ventional laws of society, owing to his having 
spent his youth as a cowboy on the plains, yet 
according to etiquette and usage on the Con- 
tinent he was distinctly right in appearing 
thus garbed at the entertainment, and those 
who are so ready to smile at his ‘* break” are 
merely displaying their own ignorance of the 
requirements and customs of court and official 
life in the old world. The luncheon at which 
this alleged solecism of Mr. Higginbotham 
took place was undeniably an official func- 
tion, tendered to the Princess in her official 
capacity. In fact, it was expressly stipulated 
that all hospitalities offered to and accepted by 
the Infanta at Chicago should be regarded in 
that light. This being the case it was Mr. 
Higginbotham’s duty to appear in what the 
French would call the habit de grande cere- 
monie—that is to say, if he had been an Eu- 
ropean official he would have appeared in uni- 
form, unless expressly requested to do other- 
wise by the Intanta or by her chamberlain. 
Mr. Higginbotham not having a uniform, and 
the evening dress being regarded at all the 
European courts as the American equivalent 
to an official uniform, Mr. Higginbotham was 
just as right to array himself therein as was 
your Ambassador, Mr. Bayard, who, on the 
occasion of the Duke of York’s wedding and 
at the breakfast that followed at Buckingham 
Palace, appeared in fullevening dress. Moreover, 
I have attended court functions at Vienna and 
Berlin which occurred prior to three o'clock 
in the afternoon and at which the Ameri- 
can envoys and diplomatic 
were always arrayed in evening dress with a 
white tie. 


representatives 


It is only a few years since that the custom 
the Continent of 
Europe of making early in the day ceremonial 
social calls in evening dress, and even to this 
day when any great nobleman in France, 
Austria, or Germany has occasion to pay some 
ceremonial visit, such as, for instance, when 
asking the parents of his son’s prospective wife 
for their daughter’s hand, he invariably dons 
evening dress, and it was thus arrayed that the 
Duc de Noailles, one of the grandest nobles in 
Europe, a perfect type of grand seigneur, and 
a man who is descended in a direct line from 
the Crusader King of Jerusalem, called before 
noon upon the Dowager Duchess of Luynes to 


has been abandoned on 


request her permission to present an offer of 
marriage from his son, the Duc d’Ayen, to her 
daughter Yolande. 


Should any of your readers be invited while 
on the Continent in Europe to any court 
entertainment, or even to an ordinary private 
audience, by the sovereign in whose dominions 
he may happen to be sojourning at the 
time, or by any members of the reigning fam- 
ily, he is certain to be notified by the cham- 
berlain or aide-de-camp-in-waiting that even- 
ing dress is de rigueur, no matter what the 
hour of the day, and I well remember the dis- 
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may caused in Germany among the etiquette- 
bound officials and dignitaries of one kind and 
another, when it was learned that the late Em- 
peror Frederick was in the habit, prior to his 
accession, of intimating to those who visited 
him or who were invited to attend déjeuners or 
dinners in the early part of the afternoon, that 
they were at liberty to do so in a frock coat in- 
stead of in evening dress. 


From this it will be seen that Mr. Higgin- 
botham was not so very far wrong when he put 
on evening dress to attend the official luncheon 
given in honor of Her Spanish Royal High- 
ness, and that while the rule with regard to 
evening dress being out of place prior to 6 P. 
M. is applicable under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, yet according to the view of Foreign 
Royalty and the etiquette of court and the 
cream of o!d world society, it does not hold 
good in the case of ceremonial functions which 
partake in any way of an official character. 


And while on the subject of Mr. Higgin- 
botham, let me tell you, my dear Vogue, how 
delighted I am to hear that the Infanta gave 
expression to the opinion that among all the 
people that she had met in this country no 
one had pleased her more or impressed her 
more favorably than this gentleman. It seems 
that at the very outset he explained to her that 
he was ignorant of court etiquette and of con- 
ventionality, his youth having been passed, as 
I said above, in tending cattle, and he asked 
her pardon in advance for any solecisms that 
he might unwittingly commit. This pleased 
the Infanta beyond measure, and she declared 
before leaving that Mr. Higginbotham was the 
most attractive and manly type of American 
that she had ever met, inasmuch as he was en- 
tirely free from every kind of affectation or 
I do not know Mr. Higginbotham, but 
I confess that from what I have heard about 
him I am certain that he would impress me 
quite as favorably as he did the Infanta, and 
it is probable that he would make his way far 
better in the best society of London, Paris and 


pose. 





Vienna than many of the members of you 
smart set here. 


Americans fail to realize that Europeans 
recognize no social or class distinction in this 
country. Our people know that this is a Re. 
public, that it has been a Republic for more 
than a century, and that the principal doctrine 
upon which the entire national fabric is found. 
ed is that of universal equality. They cannot, 
theretore, understand that there should be any 
kind of class distinction or gradations of soci- 
ety. In their eyesall Americans are equal, and 
the question as to what coterie or clique their 
American acquaintances belong to in this coun- 
try weighs but very little with the grand monde 
in Europe. It is utterly immaterial to them 
whether their American acquaintance has ever 
had a grandfather or not, or if he had who 
his grandfather was. They do not care one 
brass farthing whether he or she happens to be 
a ‘*born millionaire” or a ¢*made_ million- 
aire,’ and they take their American friends 
purely and entirely on their individual merits, 
altogether irrespective of the social status and 
prestige they may enjoy on this side of the 
Atlantic. But once an American has suc- 
ceeded in getting himself accepted by the best 
European society, his position is really a most 
delightful one, since he is regarded as beyond 
the pale of class distinction and is allowed a 
freedom and a latitude which would never be 
accorded to any native, no matter how high 
his or her rank. Notwithstanding all that is 
claimed to the contrary, there are relatively 
very few Americans who may really be said 
to have penetrated the inner circles of Euro- 
pean society. But those who have done so, 
may remain convinced that it is due to their 
own personal charm and merit, and certainly 
not to any considerations respecting the social 
rank and status enjoyed by them over here. 
And let me add that the people who please 
most over in Europe are not the so-called 
smart set of New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, whose cheap imitation of English fash- 
ions, manners and tone often verge upon the 
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nature of a caricature, but just those rough, 
western diamonds, such as Mr. Higginbotham, 
who are free from all affectation and pretense, 
and who represent, in European eyes, the 
most pleasing, the worthiest and the most 
manly type of the American citizen. 

Even the American girls who have achieved 
the greatest social successes in Europe, have 
been, not the belle New Yorkaise, the fair 
Philadelphian or Bostonian, most of whom 
deem it good form to imitate the blase, languid 
and emotionless manner which they fondly 
believe to be characteristic of ancient lineage, 
lofty birth and high breeding, but just the 
Western and the Southern types of American 
beauty, such as, for instance, the Duchesse de 
La Rochefoucauld, who hails from Michigan, 
the Duchess of Manchester, who comes trom 
the south, and Lady Arthur Butler, the future 


Marchioness of Ormonde, who is a native of 


Chicago. ‘The one thing that we Europeans 
relish more highly than anything else in 


Americans is the absence of affectation, of 


conventional pretense and hypocrisy, and 
wherever we find this, allied with a warm, 
generous heart, and a frank demeanor, we 
never stop to inquire anything about the 
ancestry of our Transatlantic friends. The 
idea of an American aristocracy seems so 
ludicrous to us and so utterly out of keeping 
with all American doctrines, as well as of our 
preconceived ideas about the United States, 
that it excites ridicule, and the only American 
aristocrats that we can understand or appreciate 
are what may be described as nature’s noble- 
men and noblewomen, people whose unaffected 
warm-heartedness, genuine honesty and un- 
obtrusive independence of character have the 
effect of rendering their breeding perfect and 
of ensuring them a welcome all the world 
over, even in the most exclusive circles of the 
old world. Ex-Diplomat. 


LONDON 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


R. Bayard,the newly accredited and first 

M United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain, gave a most successful re- 

ception to American-Londoners on ‘Tuesday 
afternoon, the Fourth of July, in honor of ¢ In- 
dependence Day,” at the Buckingham Palace 
Hotel. A large number of guests responded. 
Mr. Bayard, who has already established him- 
self as a personage in diplomatic and smart 
circles—he was, by the way, quite the most 
noticeable and noticed figure in the Chapel 
Royal, Thursday, outside the Royal group— 
received the continuous stream of visitors as- 
sisted by his wife. Mrs. Bayard wore a dress 
of pale gray chiffon trimmed with ecru guipure 
lace, and she carried a bouquet of pink La 
France roses. Among the many hundreds 
who came and went, I noticed Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill in deep sapphire blue and 
black ; Lady Playfair in pale gray; Lady 
Evans in a most successful toilette of deep 
electric blue grenadine shot across with in- 
definite pink roses, a “ burnt biscuit” straw 
hat with a wreath of roses, and a pale blue 
parasol. Mrs. Henry White wore a Worth 
gown of biscuit brown crepon relieved by jet 
adornments, and a big black picture hat, such 
as she always affects, beneath which her face 
looked even more pale and delicate than ever. 
Mrs. Ronalds wore a toilette of pale mirror 
blue, the front embroidered in gold, and a 
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most smart little bonnet composed of gold net 
work, and two iridescent blue wings which 
fairly gleamed in the sunlight. Mrs. Mackay, 
looking very fresh and pretty, wore a simple 
gown of the popular gray and white rayée 
silk, the most lovely old lace forming the 
shoulder bertha and bretelles, and a bonnet 
of roses. Mrs. Meiggs looked distinguished 
in pale heliotrope and black, and brought 
with her her two daughters, very pretty Lady 
McGregor in pale gray and pink and Miss 
Meiggs in a slate blue tailor-built gown. Mrs. 
Parkinson Sharp was in black and gold and 
looked very handsome. Mrs. Post, the wife 
of the military attaché, wore a pale rose 
tinted muslin, and Mrs. Felix Moscheles was 
in dark heliotrope and black. Mrs. Morgan 
Richards looked well in black and gold, and 
Mme. Valda’s costume was a_ violet shot silk 
with a large rose-wreathed black hat. Mrs. 
Robert Hecksher came with her. 


Mrs. Ritchie, of Glentoran, wore an_ ex- 
tremely pretty demi-deuil gown—she is in 
mourning for her mother-in-law—and a most 
fascinating little bonnet, all feather ends and 
lace. Miss Bonynge, who came with her 
father, looked deliciously cool in pale pink 
crepon and a lovely great leghorn hat with 
ostrich feathers of pink and white. 

The floral decorations were entirely of pink 
and red roses, and the stars and stripes ami- 
cably draped with the standard of Great Brit- 
ain. Mr. and Mrs. Bradley-Martin, those 
proud possessors of a bona-fide earl for a son- 
in-law, did not put in an appearance, though 
heralded to do so by the modern Damon and 
Pythias, Mr. Fred. Martin and Mr. Fred. 
Sands. Lord and Lady Craven were also 
advertised to appear, but did not. Little Lady 
Craven had to open a bazar the other day, 
and very well she did it, though she did re- 
hearse her little speech many times beforehand. 
She is very much liked by all her husband’s 
numerous relatives, and bids fair to make a 
very popular addition to the Anglo-American 
peerage. 


The smart musical event of this week was 
Mrs. Ronalds’s most delightful “ at-home ”’ 
this afternoon, at which all swagger London 
seemed to put in an appearance between four 
and seven o'clock. Diane. 

London, 11 July, 1893. 


PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


L THOUGH the grounds of the Comte 
Armand can in no way compare with 

the magnificent gardens of the Princesse de 
Sagan, of the Duchesse de Doudeauville, of the 
Austrian Embassy—all three of which were 
laid out in the days of Louis xiv. by that most 
famous of all landscape gardeners, Le Notre 
—yet, owing to its exceptional position, ad- 
joining, as it does, the Trocadéro Gardens, and 
the magnificent view which one enjoys from 
the Italian terraces—his garden party was a 
great success, and I heard several diplomats 
present express the opinion that in all their 
wanderings they had seen nothing to compare 
with the view which we enjoyed from this 
same terrace. There were not many guests, 
but those who were there were, as we say here, 
triés sur le volet, that is to say, the pick of the 
basket. Our hostess (who was the Comtesse 
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de Gontaut Biron) received her guests on the 
terrace arrayed in a lovely cream-colored toil- 
ette literally covered with Valenciennes, with 
elbow sleeves of cherry-colored satin. | 
noticed at this garden party that the women no 
longer restricted themselves to the bonnets 
formerly considered de rigueur on such occa- 
sions, and that at least half of those present 
wore large straw hats. In many cases these 
were adorned with corn-flowers, a rather odd 
flower to choose, since it is specially famed as 
having been the pet flower of the late Emperor 
William of Germany. One of the prettiest 
hats that caught my eye was in coarse brown 
straw with a ruching of brown net edged with: 
fine Valenciennes lace. The back of the brim 
turned up and the straw was completely hidden 
by a cache peigne of green lilac bloom. On the 
crown at the back were two rosettes of green 
velvet matching in shade, and from these a 
couple of metallic wings rose and radiated to 
right and left with extreinely smart effect. 
Another hat which likewise looked exceed- 


ingly picturesque, was in punchinello shape of 


sunburnt straw, from which fell a rather deep 
flounce of ivory lace, caught up coquettishly 
from the face with a rosette of turquoise blue 
velvet, through which two little black couteaux 
feathers were thrust and crossed at either point 
of the shape. At the back small silk rosettes 
were daintily placed. The ladies all carried 


parasols, the handles of which were either of 


smoked crystal covered with gold arabesques, 
or in the form of gold pine cones, dotted with 
small brilliants, as if covered with dew, but 
not one woman present did I see carrying a 
fan, which is considered on such occasions as 
these in the light of lése-chic, and as “tout 
a fait province.”” Some of the ladies carried, 
fastened to their arm, a little bag of old-fash- 
ioned brocade containing their handker 
chief, powder-box and puff, tiny silver-gilt 
mirror, etc. But this ‘ Directoire ” mode is 
somewhat extravagant and fantastic, and re- 
quires a person of supreme elegance and chic 
to carry it off. Most of the men wore iron- 
gray frock coats; others were in coats of the 
same cut made of dark blue with silk facings, 
tall: gray or black hats and pearl-gray gloves 
with black embroidered back. It is the cus- 
tom for the men to retain their canes at garden 
parties, and some of the old men even went so 
far as to make use of sunshades. ‘The men’s 
boutonniéres were orchids or corn-flowers. In 
fact, I saw no others. 

One of the features which has especially 
attracted my attention at the balls as well a: 
at the garden party above mentioned, is the 
very decided modification in the width of the 
skirts. These still remain full and slightly 
stiffened, but the diameter around the hem has 
undergone a considerable diminution since the 
beginning of the season, and especially s« 
during the past week or two—a state of things 
that most of us will wish to see continued. 
Excessive fullness in the skirts may be all very 
well from the couturiére’s point of view, since 
it needs many yards more of material and 
increases the bill accordingly, but from out 
own standpoint the weight and inconvenience 
are two drawbacks which will always tend to 
render it unpopular with the wearers. Another 
modification is visible in the size of sleeves, 
which are very gradually diminishing, and are 
now being made in several superposed puffs or 
a series of flounces, rather than in the volumi- 
nous single balloon style dear to the hearts 
of our great-grandmothers. 
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A very amusing story is current concerning 
Lord Dufferin. It seems that at the garden 
party given in June by the Marchioness in the 
magnificent grounds of the English Embassy, 
the genial and courtly Ambassador found 
himself in the company of the wives of two of 
the Cabinet Ministers, typical bourgeoises, and 
provincial ones at that, with all the prejudices, 
narrow-mindedness and affectation of ultra- 
respectability which characterize that species 
of the French race. With a view to enter- 
taining them, and knowing of no other subject 
that could possibly interest them, Lord Dufferin 
set to work to describe some of the most note- 
worthy features of the historical palace now 
occupied by the British Embassy, and which at 
one time was inhabited by Napoleon the First's 
beautiful. sister, the famous Princess Pauline 
Borghese. ‘* And,”’ added he airily, ‘¢ when 
the weather is very warm I sleep in the bed of 
the beautiful Pauline.” A _ painful silence 
ensued—one of those silences that could he 
tell. The faces of the two Cabinet ladies 
assumed a severe and shocked expression, and 
t y one of them remarked in the stiffest and 
t cutting of tones, ‘‘ We have nothing to 
th such people as those.” For once in his 
lic the brilliant Irishman who represents Queen 
\ ria in the French capital was so discon- 
ccorted that his eye-glass dropped from his eye 
he beat a hasty retreat in order to give 
to the irrepressible laughter which the 
lent provoked, out of hearing and out of 
t of the two great ladies of the nouvelle- 
( cne. 


(itherto it has been considered good form 
ive the capital prior to the great national 
but this year, probably on account of the 
numbers of nobles and influential people 


who have given expression of their adhesion to 
t Republic, the fashion seems to have 
changed, and many of my friends, even in the 
noble Faubourg, seem determined to remain 


here to witness the popular rejoicings. Those 
of our elégantes who are married to men in 
iny way interested in politics have delayed 
their departure in view of the possibility of a 
change of Ministry before the close of the 
legislative session. Others, again, who have 
children at school, are anxious to wait here for 
he distribution of prizes and the commence- 
ment of the holidays, while some are delayed 
vy the failure of their couturiéres and modistes 
mplete the array of toilettes considered 
indispensable for their summer outing. At no 


time during the present year have I known the 
dressmaking fraternity to be so busy and so 
overcrowded with orders as they are at present, 
and they implore their clients in vain to give 
then a few days’ respite—requests which in- 
var/ibly meet with a response to the effect that 
tl idy in question has absolument rien a 


se ).cttre—literally nothing to put on, in spite 
ot ‘he fact that her trunks already contain 
forty or fifty toilettes, destined merely 
e first fortnight’s stay away from Paris. 


irly everybody that is anybody appears 


to '< going either to Dinard or to Dieppe, the 
ti r being the more exclusive and select of 
the two. At Dieppe most of the haute 
fn ce and of the nobility of mushroom crea- 
t ire accustomed to disport themselves in 
the waves, whereas at Dinard one is accus- 
torsed to find the Faubourg Saint Germain as- 
se led in large numbers. No one ever 


is of going to Deauville now, except for 


VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 


the races—that Deauville which was the crea- 
tion of the late Duc de Morny and his friend 
and physician, the late Sir Joseph Olliffe, who 
figures in such an unpleasant and false light in 
Daudet’s well-known book, The Nabob. I 
would warn the readers of Vogue to avoid 
Trouville, or, if they go there, not to do so 
with the idea that they are going to see any- 
thing very chic or elegant; for Trouville has 
af late years become exceedingly bourgeois, 
and were it not that such social leaders as the 
Princesse de Sagan and Madame de Courval 
still remain faithful to the place and _ retain 
their villas, which they occupy for a few 
weeks each year, the once brilliant Trouville 
would have degenerated into an altogether 
sixth-class bain de mer. | Trips into Holland, 
Belgium and Switzerland are quite popular, 
and there are not a few who still make a point 
of spending a month each summer at Vichy, 
perhaps owing to its popularity among the 
Russians, several of whose Grand Dukes are 
habitués of the place. The aspect of Vichy 
has greatly changed since the days when Em- 
peror Napoleon 111. was wont to take the 
course of waters there each year and when 
every man in the locality used to consider it 
his bounden duty to affect the same mournful, 
listless and cynical air of the sovereign. 
What used to be especially comical in those 
days were the frantic attempts made by the 
men there to imitate that peculiar droop of the 
eyelids of Napoleon 111.,who, as is well known, 
had a habit of letting his eyelids droop over 
the optic in such a manner as to conceal his 
glance, so as to prevent the people with whom 
he was conversing from reading his thoughts 
by gazing into what are so rightly called “the 
windows of the soul.” These very same men 
who, while at Vichy seemed to have no life 
left in them, recovered all their sprightliness, 
and I may even add, friskiness, a few days 
later at Biarritz, where Empress Eugénie exer- 
cised her sway and forced everyone to join her 
in her restless and untiring pursuit of what she 
was pleased to regard as pleasure. Biarritz is 


| Catalogue 
Exhibit. 


Messrs. Tiffany & Co. have prepared 
for gratuitous distribution a catalogue 
containing descriptions of every thing 
shown in their exhibit at the 

WORLD’S COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 
Copies may be obtained either by per- 
sonal application, or letter to the 
“ Tiffany Pavilion,” Manufactures 
Building, World’s Fair, or 


Tiffany & Co., 


Union Square, New York. 





now inhabited almost exclusively by English 
and Spaniards, the English leaving when the 
Spaniards arrive and vice versa. But there are 
few orno Frenchmen of any prominence to 
be found there among the summer, autumn cr 
winter residents. 


Great caution is necessary at these various 
French watering places. At some, such as 
Trouville, the frequentation of the Casino is 
regarded as the quintessence of bad form and 
as the reverse of comme il faut, while both at 
Deauville, at Dinard and, to a certain extent 
at Dieppe, the Casino may be entered without 
any apprehension as to the qu’en diront-on. A 
remarkable thing, too, about these seaside re- 
sorts, is the small number of those who bathe 
in the sea, and the pictures which are to be 
seen in our various publications here showing 
what appears to constitute almost the entire 
population of visitors splashing about in the 
water, are extremely misleading. Indeed, I 
have always noticed that the subject which is 
the least often talked about at seaside places is 
precisely the sea itself, and the exquisite bath- 
ing costumes represented in the fashion and 
comic papers are, for the most part, the work 
of a very vivid imagination. 

Comptesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, 15 July, 1893. 

AS SEEN BY HIM 

Y hope is that I am patriotic. I am 
sure I always feel a lump of some- 
thing arising in my throat—I sup- 
pose this must be emotion—when I see the 
stars and stripes unfurled and flying to the 
breezes in foreign climes. I must congratu- 
late myself, however, that I was not at home 
on the ‘¢ glorious Fourth,’’ and that I had left 
Paris far behind me when its citizens were 
shouting and singing and dancing in honor of 
the celebration of the fall of the Bastile. As 
long as heat and bad gunpowder, with its at- 
tendant evil smells, and scorched children and 
rude crowds of roughs, are to be the accom- 
paniments for displays of patriotism I prefer 
to be unpatriotic. The people are very pict- 
uresque and all that, and they serve as an ad- 
mirable background on occasions, but I prefer 
to allow them to keep their distance and to 
survey them from afar. I suppose that they 
are very useful on occasions, but after an 
election I think they can retire until their ser- 

vices are again required. 


The Chicago Exposition should awaken the 
right kind of patriotism—not of the insincere 
spread-eagle kind, which is all very good in 
its way, but a proper-minded pride in one’s 
country and its resources. I shall go to Chi- 
cago. 


I cannot say that I felt much pride in our 
human exhibits abroad during these few weeks. 
Paris and London are crowded with our coun- 
trymen and countrywomen, and many of them 
—doubtless intoxicated by the foreign atmos- 
phere—are making themselves disagreeably 
That loud-talking crowd of 
young New Yorkers who can be tound at 
Henly’s, in Paris,. and the other American 
bars, are simply variations of Timon Croesus 
and his friend in that old satire by Curtis, The 
Potiphar Papers. I despise loud-mouthed 
vulgarity anywhere, and why should not our 
well-born and well-bred young men behave in 
Europe as well as they certainly would even 


conspicuous. 








































































































on Sixth Avenue? A fellow gets to London, 
lives in a hotel, frequents the lounging rooms 
of the Metropole and Victoria, strolls into the 
Alhambra and the Empire, at all of which re- 
sorts he meets a number of déclassé Ameri- 
cans and dubious Britishers, has a few clothes 
made by a London tailor, who sends assistants 
to the “States ’’ yearly for measurements, and 
who is not patronized by any self-respecting 
Englishman—and there you have your aver- 
age young American in London. Paris con- 
and it is always Paris out of season— 
in American bars, Sylvain’s, a dinner at Jo- 
seph’s and one perhaps at that charming res- 
taurant in the Bois; hotels, the Boulevards, 
les Ambassadeurs or the Horloge, where they 
bore themselves for a few hours, and the Mou- 
lin Rouge. All of which is very well in its 
way, but it is not Paris any more than a view 
of the Brooklyn Bridge and a visit to the Mu- 
seum of Natural Histor y, combined with an 
excursion to Bowery Beach, would be New 


York. 





sists 


These men come back to New York and 
become perfectly unbearable at the Club. 
Of another class, there is young VanSpuyten 
who is of a political and literary turn of mind, 
and who is making his first visit to Paris. He 
belongs to a social political club in New York, 
now one of the chief debaters at college, and I 
believe intends at this late period to swell the 
number of contributions to literature on visits 
abroad—I suppose it will see the light in the 
form of an interview or in letter to his 
county paper, in the township of his county 
estate. 

He does not think much of Paris—so he in- 
formed me in 
I looked in at that reunion for Americans, on 


a loud voice at Henly’s—when 


A Remarkable Work. 


AMERICANS IN EUROPE 


BY ONE OF THEM. 12mo, CIOTH, $1.00. 


This remarkable volume, which casts so strong and at 


times so fierce a light on American life abroad, and the 
evils to which it is constantly exposed, is, beyond all doubt, 
destined to make a very great stir, and especially among 


travelers and those who are already to some extent familiar 
with the conditions of existence in European Capitals. 
Ihe author, whose identity is only withheld temporarily, has 


had an unequalled opportunity of acquainting himself with 
his subject, and the result is a trenchant and powerful work 
without a single dull line within its covers. The book is 
absolutely indispensable to all contemplating a foreign resi- 


dence for themselves or relatives. 
Sold by booksellers, or sent postpaid by 


or. rr . . 9 . ——— 
rAIT, SONS & COMPANY, 
31 Union Square (North), 
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Our Guarantee is endorsed by every one who has 
tried and is using the Imperial, 


HE CHILDREN’S DRESSMAKING 
CO. 10 East 15th Sr. (Profit Sharing.) 

Fine Hand Made _ Infants’ Clothing. 
Coats & Dresses for Children and Young Girls. 


IB erges-&O6~ 


58 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening» 
carriage and street dresses—origina! designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 
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my recent tour. He has found fault with 
everything political, architectural, theatrical 
and civic. He cannot get a good meal and 
he is obliged to frequent American bars to be 
able to get something to drink. He had some 
wonderful idea, derived from Eugéne Sue con- 
cerning ‘‘ brasseries*’ and he believed in the 
existence of grisettes. “ These Frenchmen,” 
said he, “ have no spirit—I have made a point 
to knock into every smartly dressed French- 
man I have met on the Boulevards and to 
jostie him with my umbrella. Instead of re- 
senting this as a true born American would, 
he has only lifted his hat from his head and 
said § Pardon, Monsieur.’ ”” 


Of course this is an exaggerated case and 
VanSpuyten is of the provincial class of 
youths who are like the newspaper writer who 
fancies he has caught some local color when 
he makes one ‘ swell” address another as 


«old chappie’’ and insist that he shall come 
and partake of a ‘* small bird and a cold bot- 
t a performance which, it is needless to 
s vas never perpetrated by any smart man— 
b is probably borrowed from the variety 


st 


ope that one of these days there will 


spr ag up a writer whose acquaintance with us 
wii! not consist of information he has received 
of our butler and our valet. A few people 


that we know in New York have begun to 
wre and, although the rank and file pretend 
uur lives are useless and that we are 
y able or that we care to write anything 
in occasional polite note or a_ check, it is 
\ imusing to find them eager for our literary 
ts and for a glimpse of the world which is 
theirs and of which they only know by 
iy and conjecture. 


unfortunately it has been the fashion in 
literature—for there is fashion there, and what 
1 wonderful lot of snobbery—to write for a 
certain class of periodicals to which people of 
ra cannot consistently contribute. I am 
to see (and a great number of old-fash- 
ioncd New Yorkers share my regret) that one 
member of society should have so far forgotten 
h lf as to allow his writings and his picture 
it gar caricature to be used as the means of 
idvcrtising a Sunday newspaper on overhead 
railway bulletin boards. An_ unfortunate 
clause in a contract, I believe, was so worded 
that this disagreeable incident became inevita- 
b 


think, however, that the time has come 


W we should take up our pen and instruct 
u how the masses the things they should 
know. Our observations upon life in general 
wi be of use to them. They may not be 


o follow us in everything, but then, again, 
;wn methods of living and of enjoying 
nee cannot but have some refining and 
‘cial influence. 


im probably bold in stating this, and I 
t from this expression a storm of censure 
vituperation, but I am frank and am 
( d. Whenever I make my appearance in 
| ic I feel as if Iam doing the world some 
g i. By the glances of a few—because 
| ever do anything which might attract 
it’ ntion—TI feel that I have given them not 
pleasure but a lesson which they will take 
art, 


VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 


What is the attraction yearly at the Horse 
Show, which is always jammed to the doors ? 
The horses ?—No—Society in the boxes, and 
the people cheerfully pay their money to be 
able to gaze at the beings so far removed from 
them, constituting an inner circle. It was 
this feeling which caused Broadway to be 
choked with a howling mob on the day of 
the wedding of Miss Bradley-Martin to the 
Earl of Craven, and it is this same impulse 
which prompts the crowd in the upper tiers at 
the opera and in the orchestra stalls to spend 
the time of the intermissions in gazing around 
the house at the fashionables as if they were 
waxwork from Madame Tussaud’s or the 
Eden Musée and following them up by aid of 
the little printed list on the bill, whereby; each 
box owner is conveniently numbered and cata- 
logued. 


We stand as Royalty does abroad, and we are 
prepared for this homage. Those who cannot 
see us, read of us, but unfortunately, frequently 
through the medium of writers who commence 
their observations in the style of one who, a 
few years ago, started his paragraph thuswise : 
“IT dropped in at Mrs. Astor’s last night ’* and 
evoked, consequently, the pungent reflection 
of Mr. Joseph Howard, Jr., a writer of the 
people, who evidently knew his man: 

“ Dropped in at Mrs. Astor’s ! Good Heav- 
ens! for what ? —the ash barrel ? ” 


To close this train of thought I have one 
incident in mind. I met, some years ago, a 
very clever literary man of high standing in his 
calling. He was a serious writer of a very 
radical turn of mind, whose pen was employed 
in the interests of labor against capital. 


I had met him frequently at the house of 


some very cultivated and interesting people 
who belonged to a literary set, and wiom I 
found, after a well-meaning trial, were simply 
impossible. 

They gave Sunday déjeuners, and after this 
entertainment, one bright winter afternoon, my 
radical friend and I walked down Fifth Ave- 
nue, he to pay some visits, I to one of my 
clubs. 

As I reached my corner, I stretched out my 
hand to bid him good day. He suddenly 
clutched my own and looking into my face, he 
whispered : 

‘My dear Mr. , I want you to do me 
a great personal favor—can I ask you? A 

I had some experience with literature ; I 
grasped the situation; I hoped that it would 
be no more than ten dollars. 

“IT want you,” he continued, “to ask me 
to your club. I want to experience for once 
how it feels to stand in one of those windows 
and gaze contemptuously upon the mob of 
people pouring by. I want to feel sure that I 
can do so from my position, and I want to be 
seen by one friend looking out of that window. 
I really—I will pay for the luncheor.—pay you 
afterwards, if you put me up for one day.” 














Such a proposition, of course, was prepos- 
terous, and the final proposition showed a low 
and a vulgar mind. I could not dream of 
such a thing. I may meet a man, may con- 
verse and even dine with him, may accept his 
hospitality, but to put him up at my club, es- 
pecially if he is a New Yorker, that is entirely 
out of the question. 





I refused, and he left me. I saw him walk 
ing slowly down lower Fifth Avenue. I have 
not known him since. I believe he wrote in 
the next issue of his paper a most violent article 
against wealth and culture. 


PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 


T is the distinction of A. W. Pinero to 
I have two plays running simultaneously in 
London. The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
at the St. James, I have noted already. It is to 
be acted here by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. The 
other play is The Amazons, at the Court The- 
atre. Mr. Pinero himself calls it an original 
farcical romance, and from all accounts it is 
highly entertaining and noteworthy for that 
fine and subtle satire on contemporaneous fads 
and foibles in which Mr. Pinero excels. The 
Amazons concerns a certain lady of high de- 
gree who has three charming daughters, where- 
as she wishes she had instead three sons. She 
makes the best of it, however, and encourages 
allthe manly sports in her daughters. The 
result is that they ride, hunt, fence, shoot, and, 
to cap the climax, dress most picturesquely in 
mannish clothes. I present them pictorially in 
Vogue as they are about to start across the 
moors for a day’s gunning. In the evening 
these remarkable young women appear in din- 
ner gowns and dance and exchange small-talk 
with the best of them. Their mother’s pecu- 
liar scheme comes to an end, of course, for 
the sisters proceed to fall in love with three of- 
ficers, and the curtain then falls. The play 
has an especial interest for us for the reason 
that it will be staged at the Lyceum Theatre 
some time during the coming season. In the 
picture of the trio of sisters which Vogue 
prints, Lily Hanbury as Lady Noeline Beltur- 
bet, is at the right, Ellaine Terriss as Lady 
Wilhelmina Belturbet is in the middle, and 
Pattie Brown as Lady Thomoson Belturbet, is 
at the left. 


The Manhattan will reopen with a produc- 
tion of Versailles, but it will not be the 
abridged and mutilated version of that gay 
series of movements, but the thing in its en- 
tirety, including the rehearsal scene in the throne 
room, which was the most pleasing episode 
when Versailles was produced in London. 


I hear of a proceeding on the part of Rose 
Coghlan that is both genuine and rare. When 
asked a few weeks ago if she would appear as 
Rosalind in the open air performance of As 
You Like It, to be given this afternoon at 
Pleasure Bay, she refused point blank to do so 
for any consideration. Then she was told 
that the performance was to be for charity, viz. : 
The Tribune Fresh Air Fund, the Evening 
World Sick Baby Fund, and the Herald Ice 
Fund, and she said: “ Yes, I will gladly act 
for these charities, but IT will give my services 
free." Whereupon, as an earnest of good 
faith, she telegraphed cancelling her passage 
for England, and delaying her trip for a fort- 
night. This kindness throws a side light on 
the character of the actress that I am glad to 
illuminate. 


Richard Mansfield is now cruising in his 
new yacht, Her Royal Highness, and for the 
first time in several years is resting. His next 
tour will begin in the early autumn, I hear, 
and before it is over he will stage several new 




















































































































plays that he has had fora year or two. In 
the far west, where Mr. Mansfield acted re- 
cently, he was most prosperous, and he has 
probably, by this time, reimbursed himself 
for the great pecuniary loss entailed in his re- 
vival of Richard 11. 


Mr. Mansfield is of the opinion that the 
public, or rather a very considerable portion of 
it, is not educated up to 
the kind of plays and 
productions he likes to 
give it. I remember 
once hearing him com- 
plain bitterly that the 
actor often spends time, 
money and patience up- 
on a play, and then on 
its first night it may be 
that the audience damns 
it with faint praise, or 
may be, again, with no 
praise at all. This isa 
very silly statement for 
Mr. Mansfield or for 
any one else to make. 
The public accepts al- 
ways the best of every- 
thing—as it has in the 
case of Mr. Mansfield 

~—and it is of no interest 
to it whether the person ,behind the scenes 
is a student of the drama or a fakir so long 
as the result be satisfactory. Take Nat C. 
Goodwin, for example: he has not halt the 
artistic ambition of Mr. Mansfield, but once 
in the glare of the footlights the man disap- 
pears and the actor only is in evidence. Mr. 
Goodwin will well the eyes of an audience 
with tears and then go out in the wings and 
crack jokes, whereas Mr. Mansfield will pro- 
duce the same effect and then retire to his 
dressing-room and read an essay on the art of 
acting. But this makes no difference with 
those interested in the action of the play ; the 
drama does not include the dressing-room or 
the library. 


I was much amused last Saturday afternoon 
by a few lines spoken by De Wolf Hopper, 
in Panjandrum, at the Broadway Theatre, that 
were not in the original text. It is frequently 
the case at matinees that the players hurry 
through their dialogue, and even cut some of 
the scenes, so as to be able to get home in time 
to hastily eat a dinner and get back to the the- 
atre before the curtain rises on the first act of 
the evening performance. This was the case, 
at any rate, last Saturday at the Broadway. 
Edna Wallace Hopper, as Paquita, was abso- 
lutely racing through her part. Her elongated 
husband, Mr. Hopper, waited his opportunity, 
and, when she had ceased speaking, put his 
hand on her shoulder and said, soothingly : 
‘Don’t hurry, dear; Mary will keep the din- 
ner waiting !*’ Ido not think that it is nec- 
essary to add that Mrs. Hopper spoke more 
deliberately trom then on. 


Camille D’ Arville, who has been the prima 
donna of the Bostonians for several seasons, 
has resisted all the offers to re-engage her 
there. She has just signed to originate the 
role of the Prince in Venus, which E. E. Rice 
will present in Boston and New York, begin- 
ning in September. 


Robert L. Cutting, Jr., and his wife, Min- 
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nie Seligman, are on the ocean bound for this 
port. ‘They have bought a play by Robert 
Buchanan, the English dramatist, and will be- 
gin to rehearse it in a few weeks. 


E. S. Willard, who is now playing 
in The Professor's Love Story, in Chicago, 
very properly and deftly takes up the cudgels 
in defense of the actor-manager whom 
Clement Scott, the 
English dramatic critic, 
has most savagely at- 
tacked. Mr. Willard 
is quite right. May the 
actor-manager live and 
thrive ! William H. 
Crane, Stuart Robson, 
Robert Mantell, Mr. 
Jefferson, Sol Smith 
Russell, Edward Har- 
rigan, Fanny Daven- 
port, Mr. Mansfield 
and Mr. Willard him- 
self are excellent exam- 
ples that the actor-man- 
ager can and does give 
as symmetrical and as 
elaborate _— productions 
of plays as does the 
actor who leaves évery- 
thing to others, and 
does nothing else than play his or her 
part. 


Vogue publishes this week a piquant por- 
trait of Fanny Ward, a clever and pretty little 
actress, who has appeared in comedy, drama 
and comic opera. We last saw her at the 
Casino, in Adonis, as one of the Duchess’s 
daughters. ‘This after- 
noon she takes part 
in the al fresco per- 
formance of As You 
Like It, at Pleasure 
Bay. i. 


HORSE NOTES 


NOr the first time 
in many sea- 


sons Fleet- 
wood is to have 
some high-class trot- 
ting. The near ap- 
proach of the Met- 
ropolitan Circuit 
Meeting on the old 
driving track prom- 
ises some capital 
sport. Its coming 
has caused a furore 
among what still re- 
mains of the ‘¢seal- 
skin brigade *’—those 
veterans who were the 
life of the trotting 
world in this section 
a generation ago. 
Only a few of the 
latter have escaped 
the sickle of Father Time, but as the 
inevitable caused breaches, the gaps were 
instantly closed up with younger men, until 
now the young business men of the city 
make up the regiment of lovers of light-har- 
ness racing. The stakes for young trotters at 
the coming autumn meeting were opened in 
February, when it was practically decided to 
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combine with the Grand Circuit. The events 
have filled most successfully, and, as an in- 
stance, the thirty-nine nominations secured for 
the $2,000 stake, for three-year-olds, may be 
cited. The two-year-old stake, to be decided 
on the following day, had originally fifty-four 
entries, and of these twenty-three have made 
final payments. Should this number not be 
decreased by scratches the race will have to 
be divided, for the track cannot fairly accom- 
modate more than fifteen horses in harness 
The Executive Committee seems to fully 
realize that the coming meeting will decide 
forever if it is possible to hold a successful 
trotting meeting in this city, and in order to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the owners and to 
awaken public interest in the sport, neither 
pains nor money are being spared. In con- 
junction with the officers of the Charter Oak 
Association, whose events are to be decided 
on the Fleetwood track, the officers have been 
attending to all the details which help to in- 
sure public patronage. Comfortable chairs 
have been placed in the grand stand, and a 
portion of the place has been reserved for the 
ladies ; retiring rooms and attendants jave 
been provided, and on the grounds to the 
north of the club-house a large tent has been 
erected for the convenience of the auction pools 
and bookmakers. Directly behind the tent an 
annex to the grand stand, capable of seating one 
thousand people, has been erected. The railroad 
facilities have always been poor, but the Har- 
lem Railroad Company has arranged to run ex- 
tra trains from the Grand Central station dur- 
ing the middle of the day, and from the Mel- 
rose station a line of stages will run to the 
grounds. A similar line will run between the 
principal entrance to the One hundred and 
fifty-fifth Street ter- 
minus of the Sixth 
Avenue alt Pi 
roads. Such are 
the preparations that 
have been = made, 
the comfort of the 
patrons being al- 
ways uppermost in 
the minds of the 
managers. 


The very life of 
trotting in this city 
depends upon the 
issue of the coming 
meeting, for if the 


meeting should 
prove successful in- 
terest in trotting 


events will revive, 
and the roads al 
the Harlem River 
will once more pre- 
sent the 
gaiety _‘ that he 
Harlem Lane, «nd 
what is Jerome 
Avenue, did twen- 
ARD ty years ago. it, 
on the other hand, 
e meeting is not given a hearty welcome, 

will be evident that the dormant sprit 
as slept too long and cannot be awakened. 
The chances are, however, that the efforts 
of the New York Driving Association '!l 
be rewarded, and if so we may look for a 
much larger and handsomer track than o!d 
Fleetwood in the near future, 
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The Saturday morning pony racing meet- 
ings at Elkwood Park, Long Branch, are bid- 
ding fair to become very popular weekly 
events. The second meeting was held last 
Saturday, and, although it was thought that 
quite 2 number would be present, there was 
certainly no expectation that more than a fair 
share of the cottagers would turn out to see 
the gentleman jockeys ride. The track is 
handsomely situated on high ground, a short 
distance to the north of the Monmouth Park 
race track. It is easy of access from Long 
Branch, Hollywood, Elberon, Seabright, Mon- 
mouth Beach, and Red Bank and the number 
of traps that centred from these points to the 
little track made a splendid display. 


The racing was not called under the rules 
of the American Hunt and Pony Racing 
Association, but an affiliation with that organ- 
ization will probably be effected. This would 
give to Elkwood Park a higher grade of 
ponies, and would improve the condition of 
the sport. Though not given under the rules 
of the recognized authority, the racing was ex- 
cellent, and a number of the owners and riders 
were members of this Association, among them 
being Mr. Hellen, Tommy Fields, Mr. Mur- 
ray and Arthur Sewell. 


I'he pony races will be continued every 
Saturday morning throughout the Long Branch 
eason. This morning’s programme is an 
attractive one, the first event to start at 11 
oO clock 


I'he famous three-year-old racer, Meddler, 
was the chief attraction of a group of thorough- 
breds that arrived on the Bovic last week. 
Meddler, it will be remembered, is the noted 
English race-horse which was formerly the 
property of the late Squire Abingdon-Baird, 
and for whom W. H. Forbes, the Dedham, 
Massachusetts, breeder, paid $75,000. Since 
the purchase of the horse, American turfmen 
have been in a state of excitement as to what 
would be done with him. It was supposed 
that he would be left in England to try con- 
clusions with Isinglass, but without warning 
his new owner has brought him in our midst. 
He will not be entered in any races, but will be 
used for stud purposes. It is indeed a pity 
that he will not be pitted against some of our 
four-year-olds of next year, for the race would 
probably create a sensation. 


Upon his arrival I had a chance to see the 
famous English racer. He appeared to be as 
docile and gentle as a kitten, and seemed to 
take a keen delight in being an obje } of 
admiring scrutiny. In color he is 2 * «ght 
hay, the only distinguishing mark abe im 
being a white star onthe forehead. He. ‘ds 

trifle over sixteen hands, and has a sei of 
clean, powerful limbs that give evidence. }f 
wonderful strength. The shoulders and né « - 
ire those of the ideal race-horse, and althou: 
the head is a trifle smaller than is consist 
with proportion, the face is broad and the e- 
intelligent. Meddler was sired by St. Ga’, 
who divided the Derby in a dead heat w | 
Harvester in 1884, and is now owned by th 
Emperor of Germany. His blood traces back 
through strains to the great Irish Birdcatcher, 
nd his victories in the British Dominion and 
Chesterfield Stakes, as a two-year-old, stamped 
him as a great race-horse. It was expected 


that he would win the Derby this year, but 
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the death of his owner in New Orleans can- 
celled the engagement. 


By the bye, it is understood that the Keenes 
have made a number of nominations for the 
English Derby of 1895. This is sport pure 
and simple, and furnishes a pleasant contrast 
to the method of the majority of American 
turfmen who are on the turf for money only. 


I understand that Fred Gebhard has de- 
cided to sell out his entire racing stable and 
retire from the turf. This is a matter of 
deep regret, for the turf can ill afford to lose 
such a liberal sportsman as Mr. Gebhard. 
His experience has, no doubt, been a costly 
one, but the red and gold spots have a warm 
place in the hearts of American turfites. 

Hi. 


OF INTEREST TO HER 


Ow that the summer, with all its prodi- 
N gality of sweet sounds and sights and 
smells, is really with us, those who 
are rich and can afford to turn their backs 
upon the heat and dirt of cities are making 
haste to do so. Chicago, for the time being, 
is a dead letter, and those who have not yet 
seen the White City are content to wait for 
autumn winds to brice them up before under- 
taking what is certainly a very fatiguing expe- 
dition. Meantime, every country place, by 
mountain, stream and sea, is holding out al- 
lurements to bring roses to the cheeks, fresh 
air to the lungs and emptiness to the pockets 
of worn-out humanity. For my own part, I 
have decided to spend the next two months— 
as I would do if I were in Europe—in travel- 
ing from place to place and giving the readers 
of Vogue an opportunity to see them all with 
my eyes. 

I suppose I ought to begin with Newport, 
as she has been crowned ‘‘the queen of 
watering places,”’ and is also known as “ the 
city-by-the-sea,’’ although there are innu- 
merable other cities by the sea all along the 
Atlantic coast. But the season at Newport is 


only just opening, and will not be at its height 
until the middle or end of August. 


More- 





over, the daily prints delight to honor her, and 
scarcely a smile is seen on the lips of beauty, 
or a croquette prepared in an Astor or Van- 
derbilt kitchen, that is not duly chronicled. 
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So I made my first trip to West Point, and 
arranged to be there for examination week, 
when the graduating class of the country’s de- 
fenders were sent out upon the uncertain jour- 
ney, which sometimes leads to glory and some- 
times to quite another goal. There never 
were but two things to do at West Point: to 
attend drill and to flirt with the cadets. The 
latter diversion has its limitation as to age, as 
no one beyond sixteen would ever call it a 
diversion. But I must confess to finding a 
certain interest in watching the young couples 
as one after another they strayed down ‘ Flir- 
tation Walk” and were lost to sight in its 
curves and windings. How pretty the girls 
were, in their fresh ginghams, with blouse 
waists, and balloon sleeves, and big shade hats 
covered with trailing vines and roses! And 
the tight little cadets, in their gray coats and 
buttons and white trousers, so immaculate in 
their whiteness, and the funny air of conceit 
and importance which always goes with a uni- 
form! How they brought back my own girl- 
hood, when I, too, wandered through that 
same lovers’ lane which leads to nowhere and 
always comes back to where it started from ! 
How I carried the memory of my ‘button 
boy,”’ as my teasing brothers called him, all 
through my next year’s school term, and never 
allowed him to be blotted out until the excite- 
ment of my first summer at Newport and the 
devotion of a real Knickerbocker dude, with 
trousers turned up at the bottom and umbrella 
rolled to the size of a walking cane, drove 
everything and everybody else out of my head. 
And those everlasting hills, with their rich 
clothing of verdure, look down year after year 
upon these same love comedies, with only the 
actors changed ! 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


, he reception at the Golf Club grounds 
in Newport in the early part of July, 
was the first great dress parade of the 

season. All the smart set were there—young, 

old and middle-aged—pretty, ugly and _ in- 
different. 

But they were all well dressed and made a 
good effect in the light gay colors which are 
now the rage. Mrs. Roche was perfectly 
charming in her favorite gray, and her hat 
must have been made and trimmed on_ her 
head, so exactly did it suit her style. It was a 
little difficult to smile approval on bare arms 
in the daytime, but there they were largely 
in evidence, as the puffed sleeves were made 
short, reaching not quite half way between 
shoulder and elbow, and the gloves, although 
of abnormal length, did not meet them by a 
hand’s breadth. There are very few women 
whose arms are soft, white and covered with 
skin of fine grain and texture, but at night 
various powders and cosmetics are used to 
produce the desired effect. In the glare of 
Bateman’s Point, where scarcely a tree gives 
shelter and the sun pours mercilessly down, 
no powder that ever was made would be a 
disguise or would cover up defects, and it 
would therefore be impossible for the most 
flattering critic to congratulate the ladies on 
the success of short sleeves by daylight. 

The hats were lovely, however, and one 


felt that all the women should be photographed 
in them, they were so becoming and pictur- 
esque. 
their gracefully bending, twisting outlines. 


And yet it is difficult to describe 
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They look as if they had grown in those 
peculiar shapes or that one touch of fairy 
fingers had made them what they are ; whereas, 


in point of fact, they are the work of an 


artist hand, and the most scientific knowl- 
edge ot form and outline is necessary to 
model them. Those worn by the Newport 
belles are as different from the frightful con- 
tortions exhibited in New York shop windows 
as a creation of Ducet is different from a 
home-made gown. In frocks there were silk 
grenadines shaded in blue and straw color, 
rose-colored crépon faintly shot with gray 
and trimmed with rows of narrow black velvet. 
The bodice made with black lace insertion 
over rose-colored silk, and the short puffed 
sleeves were of black velvet. 

This last costume was worn by Mrs. 
George de Forest. Mrs. Duncan Elliot was 
in her favorite yellow—which this summer 
shades rather to the old-fashioned corn color 
than to the more vivid Bird of Paradise tint. 

I saw a lovely blonde in a baby-blue batiste, 
with a broad trimming of ecru lace around 
the bottom of the skirt. The bodice, which 
was extremely smart, opened over a lace vest 
and was trimmed with innumerable bows and 
ends of blue satin ribbon. The hat was of 
straw with guipure lace and pink roses. The 
whole combination was very effective. 


Mrs. John Jacob Astor has set the fashion 
for several months in half-mourning garments 

and endless has been the variety of black, 
gray and mauve costumes that she has worn. 
All black with elaborate trimmings of jet, and 
white with black lace insertions and deep falls 
of cobwebby Chantilly or rich guipure, are her 
favorites, however. 

Among the latest books to cause a stir is 
one published by Tait, Sons & Co., New 
York, written by an author, presumably well 
informed, who conceals his identity under the 
title One of ‘Them, “ they” being Americans 
in Europe. ‘The critics have, many of them, 
severely criticised this anonymous writer of 
alleged doings of Americans abroad, which 
will, as usual, cause a good sale, as the read- 
ing public is always curious about a_ well- 
abused book. The style of the work is catchy 
and light, but as to its merits and statements 
concerning smart society, Vogue will have 
something more extended to say in an early 
issue In his pretace the author half promises 
to disclose himself at some future date—prob- 
ably when public opinion has been sounded. 
He will be wise to defer the disclosure until 
cooler weather sets in. 


YACHTING 


Ith the cruise of the Atlantic Yacht 
W Club ended, and that of the New 
York Yacht Club not to begin until 
August 7th, yachtsmen are employing the 
intermediate summer days in cruising from 
port to port along Long Isiand Sound or tak- 
ing brief spins at late afternoon down the bay 
or up the Hudson River, and in general paint- 
ing and polishing their boats, overhauling their 
lockers and preparing in every way for the 
annual New York cruise. 


NOTES 


The cruise promises this year to be partici- 
pated in by a larger number of yachts than 
ever before, notwithstanding the prevailing 
financial depression, which it was thought 
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might militate against its success. It is prob- 
able that over one hundred boats will assemble 
at the rendezvous in Glen Cove Harbor on the 
afternoon of August 7th. This first meeting 
will be an interesting one, apart from the num- 
ber of vessels that will be assembled, from the 
fact that the four sloops which are to contesc 
for the honor of defending the America’s Cup 
will be on hand. These fine craft have not 
been seen by the majority of American yachts- 
men, and although the reports of their prelim- 
inary trial spins have been published and read 
with the greatest interest, the opportunity that 
will soon be afforded to examine these boats 
together and to compare their performances on 
the cruise is eagerly anticipated. The New 
York Yacht Club will probably have a club 
steamboat to take members and guests to the 
rendezvous at Glen Cove on the afternoon of 
August 7th, and possibly the same steamer 
may return the next morning to witness the 
start of the fleet. 


The cruise of the Atlantic Yacht Club, be- 
gun so auspiciously ten days ago, ended 
abruptly and unfortunately on Wednesday, 
and the Water Witch, the flagship, was fol- 
lowed by only four vessels, when she sailed 
out of Greenport Harbor on Wednesday last, 
on what had been anticipated as the most en- 
joyable run of the cruise—that to Newport. 
The fleet was promptly disbanded on Thurs- 
day morning in consequence of this poor 
showing. There is much discussion in the 
clubs of certain orders given from the flagship 
by Fleet Captain Church, and also of Commo- 
dore Banks’s refusal to allow the fleet to stay 
over another day at Shelter Island. This 
discussion is conducted with some bitterness 
and will probably result in a lively contest at 
the next election of the club. It is considered 
very unfortunate that any disagreement should 
have arisen onthe cruise, but yachtsmen are 
sensitive like other mortals, and quick to re- 
sent any orders which they do not consider 
yachtsmanlike, or any disposition to interfere 
with what they consider reasonable wishes. 


Charles W. Wetmore, who sold the Liris 
last autumn to Walter Tuckerman and pur- 
chased the Bedouin, sails out almost every 
day from Oyster Bay on the last-named cutter, 
accompanied by Mrs. Wetmore, who is as 
fond of yachting as her husband. 


AMERICAN TURFMAN’S 
SWER 


AN AN- 


N the latest issue of Vogue there appeared 

a story entitled “An English Expert's 
Views of American Turf Matters.” 

Such a story coming from the lips of a man 
who holds so high a reputation in the horse 
world of England, seems to be most absurd, 
for in many instances the story is far from 
what an expert would have to say of turf mat- 
ters. Toan American horseman, and I dare 
say to an English one, the statements would 
seem ridiculous, for the tone of the story 
would indicate that the story-teller was, instead 
of being the expert that it is claimed he is, 
a very poor judge of horse and of turf matters. 
After it is stated that Mr. Boyne is “ well 
known in England as one of the most enthusi- 
astic and expert exponents of horse-racing and 
horse-training,’* the ‘expert’ tells us that 
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“the dust and mud are stirred up by the heels 
of the horses,” and that this ¢¢ mil:tates against 
their speed.”’ ‘This statement, it can be seen 
at a glance, is untrue, for it is a known fact 
that the time made by race-horses over the 
loam tracks of this country is much faster 
than any time made on grass. Then, too, I 
would remind Mr. Boyne that a horseman, 
whether he be English or American, is aware 
that a horse is possessed of a hoof, but of no 
such thing as a ‘¢ heel.”” 

The ‘‘expert”’’ claims that he does not 
quite understand the uses of a ‘* record.” For 
his information 1 will say that the timing of 
horses in their races has become a decided factor 
in estimating their respective merits. In Eng- 
land the comparative tests of speed are meas- 
ured by the weight-carrying ability of the 
thoroughbred, but the American uses this 
system in conjunction with the time test, and 
has, therefore, an additional ‘‘ line’ on the 
ability of the horses that the English method 
would not give him. The respective ability 
of every horse in a race is measured by the 
weight-carrying and time tests by the Ameri- 
can turf speculator, and he has studied this 
thing until it has become a fine art with 
him. 

Mr. Boyne says that because a horse can 
run in a certain time over one track it is no 
guarantee that he will repeat the perform- 
ance over another track. If he will glance 
through Goodwin's Turf Guide he will find 
that when a horse carrying a certain weight, at 
a certain distance, covers the ground in a cer- 
tain time, in the majority of cases he will 
repeat the performance under the same con- 
ditions. 

As to the statement that Lozenge and 
Columbus, the two horses used on the stage 
in the racing scene of The Prodigal Daughter, 
are half-brothers respectively to Lowlander 
and King Charles, it seems at least unlike 
what a man who has to do with turf matters 
would say. Asan expert on turf matters, Mr. 
Boyne should know that although Columbus 
was sired by the same stallion as King Charles, 
and Lozenge by the same stallion as Low- 
lander, neither of his horses can claim the 
relationship stated. No horseman would say 
they were half-brothers, for the habits of the 
thoroughbred stallion are so polygamous, that 
if the relation were traced from his side thie 
numbers of brothers and sisters on the turf 
would te enormous. The relationship is 
traced only from the dam’s side, although the 
speed and staying qualities are looked for by 
breeders from both sire and dam. 

Mr. Boyne does not approve of the custom 
of allowing a horse whose name is not on the 
programme to start. His interviewer agrees 
with him, but they will find that this happens 
in stake races only, and if either of them had 
taken a look on their programmes, they would 
have seen under the list of starters anothe 
list headed, ‘also eligible to start."* And 
before leaving the subject, I will state that 
the American turfmen are dead in earn- 
est, and that, although American money has 
not been spared in the purchase of the best 
of your English thoroughbreds, none of the 
purchases have shown the ability to compete 
with American horses. Look at Iddesleigh, 
Sir Frederick Roberts and the others in th 
string of Col. North, for instance, and tell m¢ 
what excuse their owner had for sending them 
over here? 

An American Turfman. 















